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Philippines 

[continued from page 8] 
anti-Marcos elite opposition. 

U.S. Interests Threatened? 

Apart from a temporary brake on 
the trend toward massive, radical op- 
position to the semi-feudal, neo- 
colonial rule, it is difficult to ascertain 
what a coup would mean for the U.S. 
As in Third World countries like South 
Korea, Argentina and Chile, U.S. cor- 
porate interests have increasingly re- 
quired dictatorships to contain labor 
unrest so multinationals and 
multilateral agencies can realize super- 
profits on investments and loans, 
countering declining profit levels in the 
U.S. Yet these repressive regimes in- 
evitably create the conditions of 
political radicalization that threaten to 
explode the whole structure of U.S. 
domination. 

Can an elite opposition in the Philip- 
pines with a fragile mass base really 
contain the leftward movement of the 
Filipino masses without resorting once 
again to military dictatorship? Martial 
law has transformed the political ter- 
rain. No amount of charisma or 
U.S. backing can bring back the condi- 
tions necessary for the narrow, elite 
democracies of the 1950’s. As long as 
the imperial and feudal structures 
maintain a stranglehold on the Philip- 
pines, it is hard to see how any post- 
Marcos elite government will be able to 
avoid the weapon of dictatorship to de- 
politicize the masses. □ 


Collective Notes 


What with the “New Right” riding a 
wave of support that has still not 
crested, the news these days is full of 
discouraging reports of physical, legal 
and political attacks on individual and 
collective democratic rights. We’ve 
been covering that trend with a mixed 
sense: on the one hand with an under- 
standing of the strength of rightist 
organizations and their mass support; 
on the other, with a hope, sometimes 
borne out, that the resistance to that 
movement is gathering force as well 
and groups are beginning to resolve, as 
one anti-Briggs initiative slogan puts it, 
that “an attack against one will be 
answered by all.” 

This week’s packet features an arti- 
cle from LNS correspondent David 
Borgen in San Francisco — “a beehive 
of activity,” as he describes it, as the 
gay community there strengthens ties 
with labor and Third World groups in 
a concerted effort to defeat the Briggs 
attack on gay teachers. In light of the 
recent defeat of gay rights at the polls 
in other cities, the story has the poten- 
tial to be a depressing one. Instead, the 
news from San Francisco is of a move- 
ment alive and moving, as individuals 
new to the gay movement and the left 
feel compelled to get involved. At the 
back of the packet, you’ll find a 
feature page of gay graphics to go 
along with this article and with others 
you may be writing. 

For an evaluation of the “big news” 
in the Middle East summit talks, next 
week’s packet will have a news analysis 
of why the Camp David meetings will 
not lead to peace in the Middle East. 
As we were going to press, Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza staged a 
general strike to affirm their rejection 
of the Camp David summit agreements 
and their right to national self- 
determination. f 



(See graphics) 

California Gay Community 
“Comes Out Fighting’’ 
Against Briggs Initiative 

by David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 


SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— “What 
we’re seeing is a real upsurge in 
political activity rather than people just 
running and hiding and saying, ‘Oh 
God, they’ve got us.’ It’s mobilized a 
whole new sector of the gay communi- 
ty. People are pissed off. There s a 
whole sector of the gay community 
that’s furious.” 

This is how Amber Hollibaugh, les- 
bian activist and organizer of the 
historic Statewide Workers Conference 
Against the Briggs Initiative/Proposi- 
tion 6, describes the current mood of 
California’s estimated 2 million gay 
citizens. 

Californians will go to the polls on 
November 7 to vote on State Senator 
John Briggs’ Proposition 6, a 
legislative initiative which, if passed, 
would require school boards to fire any 
gay schoolworker not willing to hide 
and any non-gay schoolworker who 
openly supports gay rights. 

The militancy of the gay community 
under attack is summed up in the 
slogan, “Come out fighting!” And in 
this struggle, the gay movement has the 
support of many labor and leftist 
groups. Hollibaugh told LNS: “An in- 
credible network is being built right 
now of progressive forces, much bigger 
than the left has had in a long time. 
Enormous links are being made be- 
tween groups.” 

Gay/Labor Alliances Forged 

The Statewide Workers Conference 
Against Briggs/Prop 6, held the 
weekend of September 9 and 10 in San 
Francisco’s Latino Mission District, is 
an example of the developments 
catalysed by the present attack on the 
gay community. Over 500 gay activists 
and labor representatives converged on 
Mission High School for a weekend of 
workshops designed to improve anti- 
Briggs tactics in the coming months. 
The Conference was a militant asser- 
tion of the gay worker’s place in the 
labor movement and of gays as a vital 
part of the left resistance to Briggs and 
those right wing forces he represents. 

Participants in the speakers’ 
workshops at the conference 
brainstormed on how to improve 
Labor Outreach. So far speakers from 
conference organizers like the Pro- 
gressive Caucus, Radical Women and 
Gay Teachers and Schoolworkers have 
been addressing labor union meetings 
that never had a gay speaker before. 

A workshop participant explained to 
LNS: “Even with unions that are tradi- 
tionally older, male and white, when 
the Briggs Initiative is clearly explained 
to them, they’ve been really blown 
away. It really is a dangerous initiative 
in terms of organized labor. Since it is 
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so loosely defined, it could easily be 
used against any dissident workers.” 

An ever-increasing number of 
California trade unions are realizing 
that the initiative would over-ride the 
contracts of the teachers’ unions. The 
California Federation of Teachers, the 
San Francisco Labor Council, the 
California Federation of Labor (AFL- 
CIO) have all taken stands against 
Briggs. The Labor Committee of the 
Bay Area Committee Against the 
Briggs Initiative (BACABI) has a page- 
long list of labor union endorsements. 
And gay caucuses are forming within 
union locals. 

The president of Local 2 of the 
Hotel, Restaurant Workers and 
Bartenders Union recently addressed a 
group of strikers: “In the face of these 
attacks against labor, workers must re- 
main united. Gay workers are isolated 
from each other and from straight 
workers on the job, making it hard to 
organize in their workplace. Queer- 
baiting is used by bosses to divide 
workers and isolate potential leaders. 
Making racial and sexual division be- 
tween workers serves those in power. If 
Prop 6 passes, this situation can only 
get worse. Fear and suspicion must be 
fought with mutual understanding and 
respect.” 

Anti-Briggs 

Organizations Statewide 

Among the huge number of groups 
doing Anti-Briggs work, the largest 
and oldest organization is BACABI, 
representing over 2500 individuals. It 
was BACABI that decided to turn the 
traditional Gay Freedom Day into a 
giant anti-Briggs demonstration. The 
protest June 25 drew a quarter of a 
million marchers who filed past San 
Francisco’s City Hall. BACABI is now 
focusing on electoral work: registering 
voters, canvassing precincts and 
leafletting. 

Beyond electoral work, BACABI ac- 
tivists have a series of speak-outs 
scheduled around the Bay Area and 
have organized a television debate be- 
tween Briggs and Professor Sally 
Gearhart from San Francisco State 
University to be aired October 11. A 
rally will be held simultaneously at 
Mission High School where the debate 
will be broadcast via closed circuit 
T.V. 

BACABI is affiliated with CABI’s 
(Californians Against the Briggs In- 
itiative) all over the state. Already 
there are organizations in Berkeley, 
Chico, Davis, Eureka, Haywood, Los 
Angeles, Marin County, Mendocino 
County, Oakland, Redding, Sacramen- 
to, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, San Diego and 
Sonoma. CABI meets monthly on a 
statewide basis and local chapters have 
been preparing their own speakouts 
and demonstrations. Recently, 300 ac- 
tivists from SCRAP 6 (CABI in 
Sonoma County), demonstrated 
against Senator Briggs’ visit to the tiny 
town of Healdsburg, California. 

There is a strategic division of labor 
among the myriad groups in the anti- 
Briggs campaign. For instance, the 
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Concerned Voters of California are 
raising a million dollars for a media 
blitz before the election, while other 
groups (see Resource Directory) do 
electoral work, labor outreach and 
Third World outreach. “We’re really 
trying to work carefully with different 
groups, so as not to duplicate labor, 
because there’s so much to be done,” a 
gay activist told LNS. Fund-raising 
events such as movies, concerts, auc- 
tions and parties are daily occurrences 
in San Francisco. 

Despite the recent setbacks in Dade 
County, St. Paul, Wichita and Eugene, 
California activists remain confident. 
Robert Lewis, a BACABI spokesper- 
son who was run out of Wichita after 
fighting on the losing side, points out 
that the initiative comes on a general 
election ballot. A heavy turnout is ex- 
pected and this is believed to be a boon 
for gays. In past defeats, the referen- 
dums were special elections with light 
voter turn-outs. Veterans from Eugene 
have attended strategy sessions in San 
Francisco to teach the lessons of the 
defeat there. 

Although optimistic, gay activists 
plan to fight long past November 
if necessary. Legal cadres are already 
preparing challenges to the initiative’s 
constitutionality. And the teachers’ 
unions are ready to strike. As 
Hollibaugh concludes, “If it passes in 
November, we’ll have this incredible 
network of supporters and my God, 
the first time they try to use it in any 
way... They may have been worried 
about one homosexual in their school; 
they’re going to be real tense when 
there’s 4,000 of us outside the 
schoolhouse door. ” □ 


Partial Anti-Briggs Directory: 

Californians are urged to volunteer 
time and skills to help out any of the 
organizations below, and to register to 
vote by October 7th. Discuss the Briggs 
Initiative where you live and where you 
work. 

Outside California: Contributions 
will aid these groups in continuing their 
efforts to defeat the Briggs Initiative: 

• BACABI Labor Committee, 2049 
Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 94114; 
415-626-9482. 

• California Outreach Group/ 
Progressive Caucus, 537 Jones St., 
Suite 8186, San Francisco, Cal. 94102; 
415-626-2642. 

• Committee Against the Briggs In- 
itiative, 1428 N. McCadden PL, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 90028; 213-664-5354. 

• BACABI, 3250 Adeline, Berkeley, 
Cal. 94703; 415-653-9552. 

• Gay Teachers and School Workers 
Coalition, Box 365, 625 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 94109; 415-771-9700. 

• Gays Under 21, 330 Grove St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 415-558-4801. 

* * * 

(David Borgen is a law student at 
Hastings College in San Francisco.) 
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Questions and Answers 
on California’s 
Briggs Initiative/ 
Proposition 6 


What is the Briggs Initiative? 

The Initiative, otherwise known 
as Proposition 6, is a referendum 
proposition subject to the approval 
or rejection of California voters 
November 7. If passed, the state 
education code would be amended 
to read: “The governing board of a 
school district shall refuse to hire as 
an employee any person who has 
engaged in public homosexual ac- 
tivity or public homosexual con- 
duct.” Public homosexual conduct 
is defined in the initiative as: 
“. . .the advocating, soliciting, im- 
posing, encouraging or promoting 
of private or public homosexual ac- 
tivity directed at, or likely to come 
to the attention of schoolchildren 
and/or other employees.” 

Are teachers the only ones 
threatened by the Briggs Initiative? 

No. “Employee” as defined in 
the initiative is “a probationary or 
permanent certified teacher, 
teacher’s aid, school administrator 
or counselor.” All schoolworkers 
are endangered. 

Are gay schoolworkers the only 
ones threatened? 

No. “Public homosexual 
activity” is defined to include the 
“advocating, encouraging, or pro- 
moting” of homosexuality. Thus, 
any teacher who assigns a term 
paper on lesbianism could be fired; 
any counselor who tells a youngster 
in a sexual identity crisis that many 
gay people lead happy lives could be 
fired. Assigning Walt Whitman 
could be considered “dangerous.” 

Is Proposition Six necessary? 

No. Wilson Riles, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of 
California, recently released the 
following statement: “In my opi- 
nion, the current law is sufficient to 
protect pupils from sexual advances 
by teachers, whether homosexual or 
heterosexual, and to prevent 
teachers from promoting their sex- 
ual lifestyle or preference in the 
classroom. I am opposed to Pro- 
position 6.” The initiative is alleged- 
ly designed to protect school 
children from child molesters, yet a 
1972 study in Oregon demonstrated 
that over 95 percent of child 
molestation offenses were made by 
heterosexuals, mostly by fathers, 
uncles and stepfathers on female 
children within the family. 

Will Proposition Six affect Third 
World people? 

Yes. “The Briggs Initiative is the 
beginning of an attack on the rights 
of all minorities,” says San Fran- 


cisco Board of Supervisors member 
Gordon Lau. “If we allow one 
group to be singled out for 
discrimination, we clear the way for 
discrimination against Asians, 
Blacks, Latinos, women, etc.” 

Who is John Briggs? 

Briggs is a Republican State 
Senator from Fullerton, California. 
With the support of reactionary 
forces from around the country (like 
the Save Our Children campaign), 
Briggs is hoping to use the anti-gay 
issue as a springboard into the 
Governor’s seat. 

Who is behind the Briggs Initiative? 

There is an organized alliance of 
conservative groups from around 
the country who can accurately be 
called the New Right. Anita Bryant 
gave Briggs her Save Our Children 
mailing list so he could raise money. 
Right-wing fundraiser Richard 
Viguerie allegedly provided 
$500,000 just for the drive to collect 
signatures to put Prop 6 on the 
November ballot (Viguerie got his 
start in the sixties with the George 
Wallace campaigns). Money and 
support also flow from people like 
Joseph Coors, Phyllis Schafly and 
Los Angeles Police Department 
Chief Ed Davis. The issues of 
homophobia, racism and anti- 
feminism have provided a political 
groundwork for the New Right. 
“The Right realizes that if conser- 
vative forces vote in a Pro-Briggs 
congressman, he’s going to vote 
anti-labor, anti-Black, anti- woman, 
even if he wasn’t elected on that 
platform,” a California activist told 
LNS. 

Why is gayness all of a sudden such 
an issue? 

Don Liles, executive vice presi- 
dent of American Federation of 
Teachers Local 2121 answers: “The 
easiest issue for mustering broad- 
based support for the rest of the 
radical right’s campaign (anti- 
abortion, anti-ERA, anti- 
desegregation, control of the press 
and ‘right to work’ laws) is the issue 
of gay rights. Senator Briggs has 
chosen to attack lesbians and gay 
men, and has singled out a minority 
within a minority: gay educators. 
His initiative is merely the first in a 
series of major ‘moral crusades’ 
supported by the radical right.” In 
other words, gays are being 
scapegoated to divert attention from 
real issues like inflation, lay-offs, 
speed-ups, unemployment, racism 
and sexism. 

Is the Briggs Initiative anti-labor? 

Clearly. If passed, it would 
destroy the job security of unionized 
schoolworkers. It places limits on 
their political activity, violates their 
freedom of speech and abrogates 
portions of a valid union contract. 
The Bay Area Committee Against 


the Briggs Initiative (BACABI) 
Labor Committee cautions: “A 
founding principle of the union 
movement demands that employees 
be judged on their job performance 
and only on their job performance. 
The Briggs measure gives 
schoolboards an excuse to start a 
witch hunt against any employee 
they want to harass or fire. If pass- 
ed, the initiative will pave the way 
for the firing of workers by other 
employers based on any differences 
in lifestyles or political views. ”□ 


Fast and Demonstration 
Demand Russell Means’ Release 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The day he 
was jailed last July, American Indian 
Movement leader Russell Means began 
a 35-day fast to protest inhuman treat- 
ment of Native American prisoners, as 
well as his own unjustified confine- 
ment. 

On the thirty-fifth day, August 29, 
when Means was near death, a South 
Dakota court issued an order to 
remove him to a hospital and force- 
feed himl Means has recovered and is 
back in the South Dakota State 
Penitentiary in Sioux Falls. 

The South Dakota branch of the 
American Indian Movement organized 
a demonstration to take place in front 
of the prison September 16 to reiterate 
Means’ demands. 

Meanwhile, Means has for several 
months been awaiting a judge’s deci- 
sion on a habeus corpus petition 
demanding his release. Means is serv- 
ing a four-year sentence for an offense 
he allegedly committed during a 1974 
clash with riot police who attacked a 
courtroom full of Native Americans 
after they refused to stand for a judge. 
The judge had been criticized for 
racism towards an Indian lawyer. The 
courtroom riot occurred during the 
trial of Sarah Bad Heart Bull and four 
others arrested during a 1973 
demonstration in Custer, South 
Dakota over the lack of prosecution 
for the murder of Bad Heart Bull’s 
son. 

Means has requested his own release 
in the habeus corpus petition on the 
grounds that he was denied a fair trial. 
He claims that anti-Indian prejudice 
among prospective jurors and the 
judge’s refusal to permit him to 
demonstrate such prejudice effectively 
barred a fair trial. The extent of the 
judge’s bias against Means is evident in 
the fact that just three months earlier 
he had dismissed the charges against 
five other Indians accused of the same 
offense because he felt they could not 
get an unbiased jury. 

Since the uprisings of Native 
American people in 1973, Russell 
Means has been arrested nine times and 
tried in court five times. The evidence 
against him has been shaky in these 
cases and his only conviction was the 
one for the riot in Sioux Falls. □ 
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Black Man’s Trial 
Provokes Protest in Alabama 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “Things are 
pretty quiet in Decatur now,” said 
lawyer Henry Mims, describing the 
northern Alabama town. But for the 
past several months, local people have 
been witnessing a repeat of some 
Decatur history that many would 
rather forget. 

It all started on May 23, when Tom- 
my Lee Hines, a 25-year-old Black 
man, was picked up by local police 
after some homeowners complained 
that he was loitering in their neighbor- 
hood. 

Within a matter of hours, Hines, 
who is mentally retarded and has a 
reported I.Q. of 35, had graduated 
from loiterer to accused felon. He was 
charged with the rape of two women 
earlier in the year. That same evening, 
the local police announced that Hines 
had confessed to the charges. And 
iater, a third rape charge was added to 
the list. The women were all white. 

People in Decatur who knew Hines, 
according to Philadelphia Inquirer 
reporter Susan Stranahan who visited 
the city, were astounded by the charges 
leveled against Hines. They described 
him to her as “shy, polite and afraid of 
the dark.” 

“I can just see a policeman saying, 
‘Boy, you did it, didn’t you,’ ” one 
resident speculated about the confes- 
sions. “And he’d say, ‘Yes sir, yes 
sir.’ ” 

Hines’ teachers at the North Central 
Alabama Center for the Developmen- 
tally Disabled told Stranahan that the 
youth’s mental capacity and limited 
coordination would have made it im- 
possible for him to plan the abductions 
and drive his victims’ cars, one of 
which had manual transmission, 
through the town to the rape scenes. 

Hines’ lawyer Henry Mims told LNS 
that the description of the attackers 
didn’t fit Hines at all. His explanation 
for the fact that Hines is now charged 
with the rapes is that the unsolved 
crimes had generated too much heat on 
local detectives who were anxious to 
cool it off. 

Since Hines’ arrest, a movement for 
his freedom has sprung up in Decatur. 

At a meeting attended by over 80 
members of the Black community the 
day after Hines’ arrest was announced, 
a decision was made to seek outside 
help from the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). Sup- 
porters have occupied the city’s court- 
house and city hall despite arrests, and 
daily pickets are still being held. 

Shades of Frame-Ups Past 

During the 1930’s, Decatur was the 
site for a retrial of a case involving the 
exact same charges as those Hines is 
now facing. This case, which became 
an international symbol of the oppres- 
sion of Black people in the southern 
courts, is one of the reasons why the 


protests in Decatur today are so impor- 
tant. 

The Scottsboro Boys, nine Black 
men accused of raping two white 
women during a train ride from Chat- 
tanooga to Memphis, were brought to 
Decatur for a retrial after the Supreme 
Court threw out an earlier conviction 
on the grounds that no Blacks had been 
allowed on the jury. The nine were still 
reconvicted in Decatur, even though 
one of the women stated that no rapes 
had taken place. 

Later, after appeals and reversals, 
four of the nine were acquitted. Five 
were convicted and sentenced in 1936 
and 1937. Four of those remained in 
prison until protests finally won their 
freedom in 1946, and one died in 
prison in 1952. 

A lot has been written about the 
historic Scottsboro case. One of the 
things most frequently acknowledged 
is that the lack of evidence against the 
defendants had very little effect on the 
original convictions or the retrial con- 
victions. 

While rape has historically been the 
one crime most frequently unreported 
or unsolved, Southern law officials 
have proven remarkably successful at 
locating Black suspects to accuse when 
white women were raped or reported 
being raped. This fact has led many in 
and outside the region to believe that 
all Black men are waiting to rape a 
white woman. 

Recent feminist investigations of the 
history of rape in the South show that 
rape has been taken most seriously, 
and punished most vigilantly, in cases 
allegedly involving a white woman and 
Black man. They explain this pattern 
as part of white men’s effort to main- 
tain their supremacy over Black people 
and women, using white women as 
pawns in their accusations. 

Despite the four decades’ time that 
has elapsed since the Scottsboro defen- 
dants were sent to jail, the same forces 
that sought and won their conviction 
are still active in the area. In July, the 
Ku Klux Klan began demonstrating in 
Decatur, claiming it was there to “give 
support to the judicial system of 
Decatur and Morgan County.” A July 
15 Klan rally attracted about 1,000 
people; a second rally in August at- 
tracted nearly 6,000. 


The Black supporters of Hines, 
however, have not given up. R.B. Cot- 
tonreader, the SCLC organizer sent to 
Decatur, told LNS that “a majority of 
the Black people” in Decatur support 
Hines and that they plan a 30-mile 
march from Decatur to Cullman on the 
first day of Mim’s trial, should the trial 
take place there as currently scheduled. 

One of Mim’s first actions on taking 
Hines’ case was to request a change of 
venue, contending forcefully that ex- 
tensive pre-trial publicity in Decatur 
and subsequent protests would make it 
impossible for Hines to get a fair trial 
in Morgan County. Surprisingly 
enough, the judge agreed, and ordered 
that the trial be held in Cullman, the 
county seat of Cullman County. 


This is hardly reassuring to the 
defense, though, since the town of 
Cullman, they point out, may be no 
better or even worse than Decatur. Up 
until 15 years ago, a sign was posted 
prominently alongside the main 
highway into the city of Cullman, ac- 
cording to Cottonreader, warning all 
Blacks to be off the streets by sunset. 
Even today there are but 120 Blacks 
among the town’s 36,000 inhabitants. 
And all of them, according to both 
Cottonreader and Mims, live in a sec- 
tion of town known as “the colony.” 
The defense request for a second 
change of venue was denied at the end 
of August but Hines supporters are still 
hopeful of winning a change through 
an appeal. □ 


(See graphic.) 

UAW and the South 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The United 
Auto Workers’ (UAW) battle against 
GM’s “Southern Strategy” got a shot 
in the arm in early September when the 
company agreed to let the UAW 
organize its plants in the South. After a 
month of negotiations, the company 
has backed down and adopted a “new 
hiring procedure” that would give 
preference to UAW members if they 
seek jobs at any of GM’s plants in the 
South. 

The UAW now has the chance to 
become the bargaining representative 
at any of GM’s new plants. Until this 
agreement, the giant auto manufac- 
turer had been performing a successful 
end run around the union which 
represents the vast majority of its 
450,000 workers by employing a 
“Southern Strategy” of building new 
plants in non-unionized areas. That 
strategy, the union charged, included 
refusing to hire the most likely pro- 
ponents of unionization: UAW 
members who had worked at unionized 
GM plants. 

During the last decade, GM has 
opened or announced plans for more 
than a dozen new plants in the South. 
And so far only one has been organ- 
ized. At the other plants, fierce GM 
anti-union tactics have nipped in the 
bud workers’ attempts to unionize and 
elect rank-and-file UAW represen- 
tatives. 

But with time, GM’s anti-union ef- 
forts came under fire from the UAW. 
And union president Douglas Fraser 
warned that the Southern Strategy 
could become a major obstacle to a 
new contract when the present one ex- 
pires next year. “If you want war,” he 
told GM executives, “you’ll get war.” 

Apparently, the company bosses 
decided war was something they could 
do without. But GM’s announcement 
suggested they expect to extract their 
pound of flesh in return. GM President 
Elliot Estes said that in exchange for 
the agreement the company expected 
the union to take a constructive ap- 
proach” toward increased productivity 
(i.e. speed-ups) at the new plants. □ 
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Paris: Demonstrators Denounce 
Shah of Iran and Complicity 
of Carter and Giscard 


By Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) — About twenty thou- 
sand demonstrators from many walks 
of life and linked to many hu- 
manitarian, political and trade-union 
organizations marched September 12th 
through the streets of Paris — from the 
Statue of the Republique to the monu- 
ment marking the site of the ancient 
Bastille prison— to denounce the fierce 
Government repression being unleash- 
ed in Iran. Marchers also sought to 
castigate the complicity of the Western 
capitals, mainly those of the United 
States and France, with the tyrannical 
regime in Teheran. At the end of the 
parade, several hundred Iranian 
Moslem exiles knelt to the ground, fac- 
ing the direction of Mecca, and prayed 
for their country’s freedom. 

Throughout the militant demonstra- 
tion, the slogans most frequently heard 
were these: “Freedom for the Iranian 
People!’’ “The Shah is a Fascist! 
Carter and Giscard are his Ac- 
complices!” The call to this 
demonstration was issued jointly by 
organizations including the Com- 
munist Party, the Socialist Party, the 
Movement of Left Radicals (a middle- 
of-the-road political party), the United 
Socialist Party (P.S.U.), the country’s 
two main trade union federations (the 
pro-Communist C.G.T. and the 
French Federation of Democratic 
Workers), the League for the Rights of 
Man, as well as various religious 
organizations, left groups, third-world 
support committees, and the Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners in Iran. 

Joining the demonstration was a 
contingent of Iranian students mar- 
ching under the banner of the Associa- 
tion of Iranian Students in France. 
They wore masks to conceal their iden- 
tity and shouted slogans against the 
Shah and his imperialist backers. 

In a leaflet distributed along the line 
of march, the Iranian students stressed 
the enormous wealth derived in their 
country from oil as well as from copper 
and uranium. Instead of benefitting 
from these riches, they pointed out, 
Iran’s common people get poorer and 
poorer while the Shah spends millions 
on American weaponry and the high 
wages of some 35,000 American 
military “advisers” to his army. Iran 
has no more than 503 hospitals and a 
mere 12,440 doctors for its 35 million 
inhabitants (one doctor for 3,500 peo- 
ple, with 50 percent of the doctors con- 
centrated in the city of Teheran alone.) 
Sixty percent of the population is il- 
literate. 

Another leaflet distributed by the 
Association for Friendship and 
Solidarity with the people of Iran 
pointed out: “The entire world has 
now seen the mask of ‘liberalization’ 
fall in Iran and can now see clearly the 
real face of that regime. It can also see, 
through the support expressed by the 


American President to the Shah, the 
true nature of Carter’s “Human 
Rights” policy. □ 


(See graphics .) 


Red Rock Navajos 
Fight Kerr-McGee 


By Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

RED ROCK, NM (LNS)— In Nava- 
jo communities across the southwest, 
the names of energy corporations are 
as familiar as those given the area’s red 
rock formations, its mountain ranges 
and its grazing valleys. In the settle- 
ment of Red Rock, just east of New 
Mexico’s Chuska mountains, one 
giant, the Oklahoma-based Kerr- 
McGee corporation, stands out. 

Kerr-McGee first came on the scene 
in the late ’40’ s, when it began extract- 
ing uranium from nearby hills and 
hired on Navajo men to work as some 
of the country’s first uranium miners 
in its unventilated mines. Many local 
people still hold Kerr-McGee responsi- 
ble for the lives of over 25 of those 
workers — men who eventually died of 
lung cancer without ever receiving 
compensation from the company. 

After earning a tidy profit from the 
ore bodies, Kerr-McGee eventually 
abandoned the uranium mines in the 
hills near Red Rock, as it had the dying 
miners. 

But it did not abandon the area. 
Valuable oil and gas resources also lay 
imbedded in Navajo land there. In the 
late ’50’s and early ’60’s the comany 
signed oil and gas leases with the Nava- 
jo tribe. The leases were all standard 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) con- 
tracts, assigning the tribe only one 
sixth of the value of the oil produced. 

The company built superior roads in 
the area for transporting extracted 
materials, but beyond that the people 
of Red Rock have yet to see the pro- 
mised benefits of the arrangement. 
Now, after tolerating oil drilling on the 
mountain with a resigned silence for 
years, the corporation has become such 
an unwelcome “bad neighbor” to so 
many that the community has begun to 
express opposition. 

Red Rock Residents Speak Out 

“There used to be good livestock 
grazing up there,” explained com- 
munity grazing board resident James 
Taylor. “But that has changed. Mary 
Nakai had a good healthy herd of 
sheep before, but now the sheep don’t 
look very good. I think it’s due to the 
oil drilling and all the pollution.” 

The main complaint against Kerr- 
McGee, according to Betsy Bluehorse, 
known as the Mountain Woman, is the 
ever-present smell of oil and the com- 
pany’s out-and-out disregard for the 
community’s livestock and water sup- 


plies. Bluehorse is now against any 
more drilling on the mountain. 

“The smell of oil gives us all 
headaches and always makes me feel 
sick,” protested Alice Lee, who has 
seven acres on the leased area. “Our 
animals get sick from the water pollu- 
tion and the chemicals the companies 
leave around. And we never get any 
money in compensation for the 
damage they cause, I just wish they 
wouldn’t drill any more.” 

Meanwhile, Kerr-McGee has stepped 
up its drilling activity on the mountain. # 
With the end of its 20-year lease now in 
sight, the company has started off-set 
drilling to tap the oil not captured by 
the original wells. The increased drill- 
ing has exacerbated the already 
deteriorating air and water quality. 

Initially six families most directly af- 
fected by the drilling met in their own 
homes to see what could be done about 
the situation. Later they brought their 
complaints about Kerr-McGee’ s pollu- 
tion and carelessness to the tribe 
chapter meetings. After hearing the 
families’ complaints, the Red Valley 
chapter concluded that company “oil 
and gas drilling and development ac- 
tivities were causing a great deal of 
harm to water resources, livestock, 
grazing land and the environment.” 

Several demands were formulated 
and presented to Kerr-McGee this sum- 
mer: 

• exercise every precaution to prevent 
oil spills and to avoid water contamina- 
tion. 

• no additional drilling will be con- 
ducted without the consent of the 
families who have the grazing rights in 
the lease area. 

• Chapter officials will appoint a four- 
member committee, with approval of 
the majority of chapter members, to 
screen claims resulting from oil and gas 
development. 

Actions Contemplated 

Navajos in Red Rock began discuss- 
ing Kerr-McGee offenses there shortly 
after the communities of Montezuma 
Creek and Aneth, Utah occupied the 
Texaco pump station and office near 
Montezuma in April. Their protest 
focused on racist treatment of Navajos 
by the oil companies, unfair royalty 
schedules of the oil leases with the 
Navajo Tribe and environmental 
damage caused by the companies. 

The Coalition for Navajo Liberation 
which led the Aneth occupation, has 
been meeting with Red Rock residents 
for the past several months to discuss 
possible strategies for action should 
Kerr-McGee refuse to answer 
residents’ demands. 

“We want to make sure the people 
get compensated for the damage caused 
by Kerr-McGee,” emphasized Coali- 
tion member Esther Keeswood, 
“something that has never happened 
before. 

“If the situation deteriorates any 
further, we stand ready to do 
something. We feel it may be necessary 
to take some sort of action if they in- 
crease drilling without meeting the 
demands of the people. ’ ’ □ 
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South African Police 
Attack Squatters’ Camp 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Armed South 
African riot police hurling tear gas can- 
nisters and wielding batons raided a 
Cape Town squatter’s camp on 
September 14, killing at least three 
Blacks, including an infant trampled to 
death by the crowd fleeing the police 
assault. Despite the overwhelming 
superiority of the police, the 20,000 
residents of the squatter’s camp— call- 
ed Crossroads— fought back against 
the police onslaught with stones, bricks 
and sticks. 

According to reports from Cape 
Town, hundreds of squatters were ar- 
rested and several were admitted to 
hospitals in what the police called a 
“crime-preventive” raid. During the 
raid, police tore down some of the 
3,000 corrugated iron shanties— a clear 
prelude to the wholesale demolition of 
the camp planned to take place in Oc- 
tober. 

The raid was aimed at intimidating 
Crossroads squatters into vacating 
their shacks and returning to “tribal 
homelands,” or Black reserves 
designated for them by the govern- 
ment. Under apartheid’s system of 
migration control, the government has 
been preoccupied with stemming the 
flow of poor rural Blacks into urban 
areas. For the past 12 years the explicit 
goal of the administration has been to 
reduce the Black population in the 
western Cape by five percent a year. 

The white-minority regime has set 
aside the western part of Cape Pro- 
vince as a “preference area” for the 
2.5 million people designated as “col- 
oreds” (mixed race) in South Africa’s 
rigid system of racial classification. 
“Coloreds” are allowed to remain in 
squatter camps until housing is 
available for them and are given 
meager privileges in both jobs and 
housing. Meanwhile, Blacks have no 
rights to permanent residence at all. 

But it is a policy which has not work- 
ed. The unprecedented growth of Cape 
Town during the past decade has only 
been made possible by a large pool of 
cheap Black workers. For example, the 
number of Africans on contract labor 
in industry and commerce doubled be- 
tween 1968 and 1974; in the govern- 
ment sector, it quadrupled. 

As more and more Blacks migrated 
to the city, the government froze con- 
struction of family housing for Blacks 
despite the shortage that already ex- 
isted. Since only migrant Black con- 
tract workers — without their 
families — are allowed into Cape Town, 
squatter communities like Crossroads 
are the only outlet for those who want 
to live with their families while work- 
ing in Cape Town. 

As long as the economy was boom- 
ing, squatter camps like Crossroads 
were tolerated. But now that recession 
has hit the South African economy and 
Black unemployment is rising, the 
apartheid regime is growing concerned 
that the squatter camps will become 
centers of resistance. For this reason, 


the government has chosen to destroy 
the squatter catnips. If the government 
carries through with its plans, 
Crossroads will be the fourth squatter 
camp to be bulldozed out of existence 
in recent months by the apartheid 
regime: Modderdam, Werkqenot and 
Unibell were destroyed last year, 
displacing close to 30,000 people. 

At the Crossroads 

Nestled between the sand dunes and 
hardy scrub near Cape Town’s D.F. 
Malan airport, crowded, makeshift 
shanties stretch for miles, one up 
against the next. Itself a product of 
apartheid, Crossroad inhabitants 
began arriving in 1975 when authorities 
rounded up Blacks from a number of 
“colored” camps scattered on the 
fringes of the town, and dumped them 
on the open plain which is today the 
squatter camp of Crossroads. (Most of 
the 250,000 squatters in the 47 squatter 
communities around Cape Town are 
“coloreds.”) 

Both men and women were carted 
off. Even “legal” men who were 
charged with harboring their own “il- 
legal” families were hauled into squat- 
ter camps. 

After pressure from community 
leaders and a lengthy struggle in the 
courts, Crossroads was declared an 
“emergency camp” in the summer of 
1976. While this brought piped water 
and toilet bucket and refuse removal 
services to the camp, it also brought 
the levying of an $11 fee per month per 
shanty. 

Other restrictions were imposed: 
shanties could not be enlarged, change 
hands or remain vacant; the number of 
residents was frozen and new shacks 
could not be constructed. Needless to 
say, the services provided did not in- 
clude electricity; water is pumped 
through a mere 20 faucets, that is, over 
1,000 people share one faucet. 

With the very existence of 
Crossroads, an act of defiance in itself, 
the spirit which permeates the com- 
munity reflects the struggles of a peo- 
ple who refuse to be crushed. Through 
numerous social services provided by 
the residents, an enormous amount of 
political mobilization has taken place. 
Self-help assumes a different connota- 
tion here, for each act of self-help is a 
direct challenge to the government. 

The community is run by a 
democratically-elected “Committee of 
Crossroads,” which handles a variety 
of problems including arrests, demoli- 
tions, and falling behind on rents. 
Residents have also established their 
own police force in a camp where the 
sense of community can be seen 
through the almost total lack of theft, 
petty crime and violence. 

After a year in existence, the leaky, 
corrugated Crossroads schoolhouse 
was replaced by a new structure built 
with the voluntary labor of the 
residents. In an adjacent building, 
adult literacy classes are held five mor- 
nings a week. And most importantly, 
as the community established its own 
schools, residents are able to control 
the content of the classes, ignoring the 
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deficient system of “Bantu” education 
provided for Blacks at apartheid 
schools. 

Unsettled Settlers 

The spirit of community and 
resistance in the camp have not gone 
unnoticed. Calling it a “political time 
bomb,” even a small group within 
South Africa’s ruling national Party 
(NP) has campaigned against the 
demolition of Crossroads on the 
grounds that such a drastic action 
would bring adverse international 
publicity to the regime. The Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Times , for example, 
recently suggested that such a 
scene — exploding “in full color on 
television scenes all over the 
world” — could spark an outcry against 
South Africa similar to the one that 
followed the death last September of 
Black leader Stephen Biko. 

Within the last few weeks, however, 
several government officials have 
repeated the pledge to eradicate 
Crossroads including Defense Minister 
P.W. Botha, who heads the Cape Pro- 
vince National Party. 

Meanwhile, Crossroads residents re- 
main equally determined to fight for 
their homes, their community and their 
right to live with their own families. 
Describing the spirit of the camp 
following the September 14 police at- 
tack, a Washington Post reporter 
stated, “The residents of Crossroads 
are displaying an almost guerrilla-like 
attitude to staying. ( We have got no 
plan if the demolition goes ahead,’ said 
43-year-old Nomlingqanisela Nton- 
gana. ‘We are just going to look for 
another bush to live under. We will 
move from bush to bush, we come 
from the bushes so we’re used to 
them.’” □ 


White Rhodesians Flee Country 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A white ex- 
odus from Rhodesia, commonly 
known as the “chicken run,” has 
escalated in the last few months as 
whites increasingly Ipse confidence in 
Ian Smith’s racist minority regime. 

In July, more than 1,342 whites 
emigrated, while only 231 immigrated, 
resulting in the biggest drop in the 
white population since May 1977. It 
now totals only 230,000 as compared 
to 278,000 just two years earlier. 

White Rhodesians are realizing that 
their days are numbered as their 
economy continues to crumble. The 
war is costing over $1.5 million a day; 
the government has introduced a 12.5 
percent personal income tax surcharge 
to help pay for the cost; military ser- 
vice is now mandatory for all men up 
to the age of 50— all draining the 
civilian economy. Rhodesia has ex- 
perienced a 10 percent drop in per 
capita income, two currency devalua- 
tions in the last six months, and 
military spending that is climbing more 
than 25 percent a year. 

Even the farmers, Smith’s backbone 
of support, are questioning the govern- 
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merit’s future. In September they are 
considering whether to plant new 
crops, reduce acreages, or quit 
altogether. “They’re carefully 
weighing up the pros and cons,” says 
Dennis Norman, president of the 
Rhodesian National Farmers’ Union. 
“If we destroy the farm industry, we 
will have committed national suicide.” 

Even come of Smith’s own cabinet 
ministers are turning against him. They 
are calling on their constituents to vote 
“no” in the government-sponsored 
referendum scheduled for fall. The 
government is backing its own plan for 
moderate Black majority rule by next 
year rather than take the high risk of 
living with a Zimbabwe created by the 
country’s Black majority. 

As even Guy Larche, head of the 
right-wing Rhodesian Action Party 
said— after Smith’s most recent an- 
nouncement against installing nation- 
wide military rule— “it leaves Rhodesia 
exactly where it has always been under 
Smith — getting weaker and 
weaker.” □ 


(See packets 903, 917, 923 for 
background information) 

House Committee Seeks Funding 
to Prove Depo Provera Harmless 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Upjohn 
Company, which is currently trying to 
reverse a Food and Drug Administra- 
tion ban on its marketing of Depo Pro- 
yera for contraceptive use, may soon 
receive help in achieving that goal from 
the House Population Committee. 

The committee, comprised of U.S. 
congressional leaders, high ranking ar- 
my and navy officials, industrial in- 
terests and members of the 
Rockefeller-created Population Coun- 
cil, is lobbying for a $4.5 million ap- 
propriation from the World Health 
Organization (WHO). The money 
would be earmarked for a study, 
according to committee chairperson 
Rep, Scheur, “to provide the FDA 
with data which might induce the agen- 
cy to change its mind concerning the 
Depo Provera ban, and permit the 
drug to be marketed for contraceptive 
use.” 

Depo Provera, the only long-acting 
injectable contraceptive presently in 
use, has been proven to cause pro- 
tracted bleeding, blood clots, 
headaches and vomiting in women who 
have used the drug and malignant 
breast tumors in laboratory animals. 
Patients’ rights and womens’ groups 
are outraged by the committee’s pro- 
posal to fund a study which would 
prove Depo Provera harmless. 

Pat Robinson, a spokesperson for 
the Institute for the Study of Medical 
Ethics in Los Angeles, said, “The In- 
situte has over 133 sworn affidavits 
from women in the Los Angeles area 
alone indicating that Depo Provera has 
such potential side effects as indefinite 
sterility, severe depression and ir- 
regular and heavy bleeding. Instead of 
spending $4.5 million on yet another 


‘study*, why doesn’t the committee 
spend a few hundred on plane tickets 
and send someone out here to interview 
a few American women who have ac- 
tually taken Upjohn’s drug and suf- 
fered the consequences? ’ ’ □ 


(See photos) 

Protests Hit Nicaraguan Embassy 


By Rafael Molinero 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— The 
Washington Area Nicaraguan Solidari- 
ty Organization (WANSO), chained 
the doors of the Nicaraguan Embassy 
on September 18, declaring it “closed 
by orders of the people of Nicaragua.” 
Meanwhile, some 75 to 100 picketers 
paraded in front of the Embassy while 
the police passively observed the pro- 
test. 

Reported to be locked inside the 
building were the Nicaraguan delega- 
tion to the Organization of American 
States (OAS), the Nicaraguan Am- 
bassador to the United States and other 
members of the Embassy Staff. 

“We began to denounce the repres- 
sion that the Nicaraguan people have 
been subjected to by pointing to 
documented violations of basic human 
rights,” explained Dr. Saul Arana of 
WANSO to LNS. “Now we are con- 
cerned with making everyone aware of 
the acts being perpetrated by the 
Somoza regime to hide the reality of 
the repression. 

“Last week, the city of Leon 
witnessed the mass execution of 36 per- 
sons (including many women and 
children) by National Guard troops as 
punishment for harboring FSLN (San- 
dinista) rebels during their takeover of 
the city last week.” The scene was film- 
ed on videotape by an NBC 
cameraman who then managed to 
sneak the film out of the country into 
the United States. 

WANSO, in existence for nearly two 
years, is “calling on international pub- 
lic opinion and all democratic and 
revolutionary organizations to remain 
on the alert in the face of the new wave 
of repression launched by the dictator- 
ship and of the possibility of an inter- 
nal coup d’etat whose objective would 
be to assure the dictatorship’s continui- 
ty.” They are also asking Americans to 
demand that the U.S. government end 
all military aid to the Sojnoza dictator- 
ship. □ 


Former Attica Prosecutor Files 
Affidavit in Support 
of Attica Brother 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Former Attica 
Prosecutor Malcolm Bell has given a 
42-page affidavit tp a state Supreme 
Court judge in Buffalo, New York sup- 
porting Dacajeweiah’s (John Hill) 
claim that he was the victim of selective 


prosecution in the Attica cases. Daca- 
jeweiah is currently serving a life term 
as a result of being found guilty of kill- 
ing a guafd during the Attica revolt. 
He has filed a motion for reversal of 
his conviction on the selective prosecu- 
tion grounds. 

Bell headed the state’s investigation 
of crimes committed by guards and 
state, police when they “retook” the 
New York State prison from protesting 
prisoners. He resigned from that post 
in December 1974, charging that the in- 
vestigation “lacked integrity and was 
being intentionally aborted,” 

In his affidavit, Bell contrasts the 
state’s failure to follow up on evidence 
of crimes committed by law officials 
with its painstaking prosecution of 
Dacajeweiah and other prisoners in- 
volved in the revolt. After listing 
numerous illegal actions by state law 
officials, including evidence that a 
state trooper shot to death a prisoner 
already wounded by a bullet in the 
chest, Bell concluded that the State 
Police with the knowledge and full 
assistance of state prosecutors, made a 
“pervasive effort to prevent and 
obstruct the prosecution of officers for 
their crimes.” □ 


(See graphics) 

Canadian Government Slashes 
Students’ Unemployment 
Benefits 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Despite rising 
student unemployment, the Canadian 
federal government has announced 
new rulings that will niake it virtually 
impossible for students to receive 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Announced September 1 by Bud 
Cullen, Employment and Immigration 
Minister, the new ruling states that on- 
ly students who worked at least 40 
weeks in the previous two years are 
eligible for unemployment insurance. 
Although Cullen admitted that the 
changes will have a “tough effect,” he 
also said that there was a need to 
eliminate the “spoonfeeding aspect” 
of the current program that “makes it 
far too easy” for students to claim 
benefits. 

Pat Gibson, spokesperson for the 
National Union of Students disagreed. 
“The simple fact that close to 250,000 
students [15.3 percent] are out of work 
because there aren’t the jobs to put 
them to work is hardly what I would 
call pampering Canada’s young peo- 
ple,” she said. 

The recent ruling came in the midst 
of a major reorientation of the govern- 
ment’s economic policy, which in- 
cludes slashing $3 billion from social 
welfare expenditures for the next fiscal 
year. Family allowances and 
unemployment benefits were the first 
to be dismantled. Canada is facing an 
unemployment rate of 9 percent, the 
highest in its history. □ 
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U.S.-Colombian Drug Pact: 

A High for Counter-Insurgency 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “Pure Colom- 
bian” used to refer exclusively to cof- 
fee grown in that Latin American 
country. While coffee is still Colom- 
bia’s major export, accounting for $1.5 
billion a year, more recent generations 
in the U.S. know “pure Colombian” 
to mean high-grade marijuana. 

In early September, the U.S. and 
Colombia signed a drug pact to inhibit 
the “hip agribusiness,” but Colombia 
may well be reluctant to curtail a smug- 
gling operation which nets one to three 
billion dollars a year. 

All sectors of Colombia’s financial 
community are not equally enthused 
about the profits generated by the 
countercultural product but 
mainstream industry. What worries the 
old Colombian ruling class families is 
that the upstart drug merchants will 
have a hand in government policies — a 
fear made palpable by the current 
allegation that newly-elected Liberal 
Party President Julio Cesar Turbay 
Ayula is himself involved in the dope 
smuggling network. 

Foreign executives, too, complain of 
having to compete with local mer- 
chants who got their start in the dope 
industry and have “little regard for 
normal business practices,” according 
to Business Week . With capital earned 
from their drug operations, some 
businessmen assert, pot and coke 
smugglers are buying into the legal cof- 
fee, emerald, textile, cattle and 
petroleum trades and applying the il- 
legal methods that constitute their 
knowledge of business. An estimated 
$400 million from the drug trade is 
laundered in these concerns, with more 
invested in Colombian banks and 
multinational affiliates. The rest — un- 
taxed — wends its way into private bank 
accounts and real estate in the U.S., 
predominantly in Florida. 

Marijuana cultivation is so accepted 
that many peasants do not know their 
crop is illegal. Train commuters pass- 
ing the Simon Bolivar Airport witness 
smuggling operations daily; police 
regularly halt traffic to accomodate 
smuggling schedules. Indeed, it is an 
acknowledged fact that marijuana and 
cocaine runs originate at the country’s 
major airport — or at any one of the 
400 landing strips especially designed 
for the drug trade — and land in 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

Ninety percent of the marijuana in 
the U.S. — 50,000 pounds a week— is 
Colombian. And business has been 
better than usual after U.S. aerial 
spraying missions doused the Mexican 
weed with paraquat, a poisonous her- 
bicide and the demand for Mexican 
marijuana went up in smoke. 

Drug Crackdown 
or Counter-Insurgency? 

President Turbay’ s own reputed 
dope connections have not precluded 
his request for U.S. aid to spray pot 
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fields, equip Colombian narcotics 
agents and exchange drug intelligence. 
American aid to defoliate the mari- 
juana trade, however, is more often a 
“war on drugs” in name only, serving 
as a cover for counter-insurgency pro- 
grams using much of the same equip- 
ment. Between 1973 and 1977, the U.S. 
Congress granted Colombia 
$8,162,000 to buy surveillance devices, 
data processing equipment, helicopters 
and arms, and to train Colombian 
police officials under the Internation- 
al Narcotics Control (INC) Pro- 
gram. The stated purpose of the pro- 
gram is to help monitor marijuana and 
cocaine cultivation in the coun- 
tryside— a chief stronghold of Colom- 
bian guerrillas. This year the Colom- 
bian government has been scheduled to 
receive $1 , 186,000 under this same pro- 
gram. 

The U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration (DEA), accused in the past of 
committing “excesses” in foreign 
countries, works side-by-side with Col- 
ombia’s brutal secret police, the Ad- 
ministrative Department of Security 
(DAS), which is known to assist dope 
smugglers and torture labor activists, 
students and guerrillas. 

Despite open knowledge of drug 
routes, the DEA has managed to in- 
tercept only two percent of all Colom- 
bian pot and coke. The one activity it 
has been successful in curbing, in an 
inter-agency power struggle, is U.S. 
Customs’ role in briefing U.S. police, 
lawyers, grand juries and congressional 
committees investigating marijuana 
smuggling. The Coast Guard has also 
been asked to assume a low profile in 
policing the narcotics underworld. 
Besides, the Coast Guard is no match 
for the smuggling operation, which ac- 
cording to investigative reporter 
Robert Coram, has high government 
contacts, its own security forces, 
lawyers and wholesalers. 

Colombian People Don’t Profit 

Many Colombians sow but do not 
reap the rewards of the marijuana 
trade. Farmers are paid five dollars for 
a pound of pot; by the time that pound 
reaches New York City, it can be sold 
for as much as $600. 

Meanwhile, only one- third of Col- 
ombia’s 30 million people has access to 
sanitation and public health facilities; 
only three out of 1,000 children who 
start school reach a university; 
unemployment and underemployment 
is estimated at 25 percent; workers’ 
average monthly salary is $60. 

In the capital city of Bogota, some 
5,000 homeless children beg for food 
and money while hawkers pad up and 
down the streets selling bottles and 
papers. The urban population has 
swelled since the early ’50s, when the 
industrial bourgeoisie and the 
agricultural oligarchy battled for 
hegemony in a civil war which left 
300,000— mostly labor activists and 
peasants — dead and drove many 
peasants off their land. As a result, 65 
percent of Colombia’s population to- 
day is urban-dwelling. 

When migrants reach cities like 
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Bogota and Cali, they face the grim 
prospect of no available housing and 
90 percent odds that they won’t find 
work. The U.S. , in collaboration, 
ironically, with the Colombian 
Catholic Church, has responded to 
unemployment and social unrest by 
operating population control centers 
throughout the country. All in all, 60 
percent of the population ekes out only 
nine percent of the $17 billion national 
income. 

These economic and social condi- 
tions have catalysed rampant unrest 
since the ’50s. Kidnappings, many of 
them politically motivated, are every- 
day occurances in Colombia, with 
cattle-ranchers and industrialists the 
most sought after ransoms. Four main 
guerrilla groups take responsibility for 
some of these. 

The most recent notable kidnapping 
matched the Nicaraguan Sandinistas’ 
August attack on the National Palace 
in bravado if not in actual results: On 
July 19, Colombia’s M-19 guerrilla 
group kidnapped a Nicaraguan 
baseball team in Medellin, Colombia in 
support of the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front. Several weeks later, 
the M-19s “declared war” on Colom- 
bia’s own Turbay government. 

Labor strikes are also becoming a 
more common part of the Colombian 
scene. After a 20 year lull, workers 
called a general strike in September 
1977 to protest low wages, the high 
level of inflation (35 percent), frequent 
food and clothing shortages and 
deteriorating public services. At that 
time, the government invoked 
emergency powers, banning news 
broadcasts on strike preparations and 
outlawing street meetings and 
demonstrations. More recently, the 
government kept a watchful eye on the 
four national union confederations 
when they commemorated the first an- 
niversary of the general strike with a 
demonstration September 14. 

Junkie for Foreign Investment 

President Turbay may be eager to 
acquire “anti-drug” aid, not so much 
to crack down on the numerous smug- 
gling rings, but to protect multina- 
tionals like IBM, Mobil and Exxon 
against insurgents and lure other 
money to Colombia. In his inaugural 
address this August, Turbay courted 
foreign investment by promising com- 
panies special tax incentives and free 
trade zones. 

Upon Turbay’s inauguration, 
Business Latin America , a New York 
City-based newsletter, wrote, “Tur- 
bay’s peaceful ascendancy is a welcome 
event for international firms concerned 
about Colombia’s future. . .Leading 
local entrepreneurs endorsed the ad- 
ministration, and one business 
spokesman claimed [the government’s] 
first steps are a ‘guarantee of peace and 
stability for the private sector.’” 

But “peace” in Colombia means law 
enforcement. Martial law was declared 
immediately after Turbay’s elec- 
tion-standard operating procedure 
following Colombian elections. U.S. 
aid under the International Nareot- 
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ics Control program is likely to pro- 
duce a special high for the Colombian 
government, which is more intent on 
suppressing labor unrest and guerrilla 
activity than it is in tampering with a 
billion dollar marijuana enterprise. □ 


Philippines: 

A CIA Coup in Manila? 


By the International 
Association of 
Filipino Patriots 

Liberation News Service 

Editor's Note: September 23 marks 
the seven-year anniversary of martial 
law in the Philippines. As the following 
story shows, this year may be the last 
of the Marcos dictatorship . For the 
National Democratic forces, the 
downfall of Marcos would be a victory 
if it resulted in the restoration of 
democratic rights to the oppressed 
Filipino people . In anticipation of in- 
creased anti-government activity, the 
U.S. is fingering other less blatantly 
dictatorial candidates to replace Mar- 
cos . It is clear that any U.S.-backed 
coup would merely mean a reshuffling 
of one repressive government for 
another. The National Democratic 
movement is preparing for protracted 
struggle, for the destruction of the very 
foundations upon which the Marcos 
dictatorship and all future 
U.S. -supported dictatorships are 
based. 

OAKLAND, Cal. (LNS)— Upon ar- 
riving in Manila this past June, newly- 
appointed U.S. Ambassador Richard 
Murphy’s first declaration was that his 
country had no intention of engaging 
in any attempt to “destabilize” the 
martial law regime of Ferdinand Mar- 
cos. 

If ever a statement was made tongue- 
in-cheek, it is this one. Sources in 
Manila are convinced that as the 
Philippines concludes its sixth year 
under martial rule, a silent drama, 
whose main protagonists include Mar- 
cos, the CIA and the elite opposition is 
in the offing. 

A wild story in a city that seems to 
live on rumor? Not according to a 
number of recent visitors to the coun- 
try who are disturbed by the “pas- 
sionate certainty” with which these 
normally reliable sources speak of a 
U.S. -backed coup to depose Marcos as 
early as September or October of this 
year. 

The key elements of this conspiracy 
are said to be: 

• A move by elements within the 
U.S. -trained Philippine military to 
oust Marcos. The military, which gets 
about 95 percent of its arms from the 
U.S. and has had more than 15,000 of 
its officers trained by the U.S. since 
1950, may swing against Marcos. 

• The assassination of key leaders of 
the National Democratic Front and 
Communist Party presently 
imprisoned by the regime, with the 


blame pinned on Marcos agents. An 
assassination attempt would apparent- 
ly be taken to deprive the left of a 
significant role in any post-Marcos 
political arrangement. 

• The installation of a transition 
government of anti-Marcos elite politi- 
cians which would call for elections to 
legitimize Senator Benigno Aquino, 
the U.S. choice for chief executive. 

To carry out the project, the CIA 
has reportedly fielded a number of key 
experienced coup-makers in the coun- 
try, including a high Southeast Asia 
operative named Rafferty, who has 
recently been observed making the 
rounds in Manila. But why now? 

“Preventive Coup” 

The moment of truth and decision 
for the U.S. may have come in the 
wake of Marcos’ disastrous elections 
on April 7, This highlighted three hard 
facts: the extreme unpopularity of the 
Marcos regime, the apparent populari- 
ty of Aquino and the confirmation that 
the National Democrats constitute the 
main nation-wide, mass-based 
resistance to Marcos. 

The Americans’ main preoccupation 
is the containment of the National 
Democrats, who have forged an in- 
creasing number of alliances with rural 
guerrillas through the New People’s 
Army (NPA) and mounted bold 
demonstrations, strikes and rallies 
which have shaken Manila since 1975. 
As one prominent leader of the “Peo- 
ple’s Alternative,” a grouping of elite 
personalities and politicians which 
maintains close ties with the U.S., re- 
counted with dismay to one visitor, 
“Marcos lost the elections. The 
democratic forces lost. Only the Com- 
munists gained. They have convinced 
many that armed struggle is the only 
solution.” 

The project, these observers con- 
tend, is in reality a “preventive coup” 
aimed at blunting the increasing 
popularity of the mass-based revolu- 
tionary opposition before the situation 
gets out of control. Thus the priority 
assigned to the assassination of im- 
prisoned revolutionary leaders, in the 
hope that decapitation of the move- 
ment would lead to its dissolution. 

Right-Wing Cabal 

These reports from the Philippines 
appear to substantiate accounts on the 
activities of the right-wing elite opposi- 
tion in the United States. 
Knowledgeable observers have 
reported that these circles are buzzing 
about “something big” which will 
“speed up” their return to the Philip- 
pines. The “elimination” of a number 
of key Marcos aides, including General 
Fabian Ver, Marcos* personal security 
chief is one of the elements in this pro- 
ject. 

These sources also note that a key 
“exile” leader with long-established 
State Department and CIA contacts 
has apparently been in and out of the 
Philippines in the last three months. In 
addition, a number of Filipino officers 
undergoing training in the U.S. were 
recently observed in the company of 


members of the right-wing opposition 
as well as with, interestingly enough, 
Col. Edward Landsdale, the key CIA 
operative in the Philippines in the 
19.50’s who now lives “in retirement” 
in a Washington suburb. 

Speculation acquired more 
substance three weeks ago when a ma- 
jor Filipino newspaper based in 
Chicago banner-headlined an appeal to 
the U.S. by a well-connected exile 
previously identified as a central figure 
on the U.S. end of the project to “sell 
us arms to topple Marcos.” In- 
terestingly enough, the article spelled 
out almost word for word what sources 
in Manila asserted to be the new U.S. 
posture toward Marcos: “Because of 
the April election, the U.S. govern- 
ment is now placed on formal notice 
that Marcos does not have the support 
of the Filipino people and is un- 
doubtedly ruling because of one-sided 
force... There is all the legal and moral 
grounds for the U.S. government not 
to pursue talks on the bases with Mar- 
cos. Also, there is every justification 
for the United States to reconsider its 
former position of supporting 
Marcos....” This statement has since 
been mass-circulated in the U.S. as a 
letter of appeal by a group called the 
“Filipino Freedom Fighters.” 

Was this an attempt to cushion the 
public for an impending charge? 

Marcos on the Defensive 

That Marcos suspects “destabiliza- 
tion” moves against him is clear 
enough. On May 6, in a speech before 
ROTC cadets, the dictator warned the 
U.S. that destabilization of his regime 
“would hurt America as much as it 
would hurt us.” Immediately after 
that, he announced the retirement of 
44 of the military’s 77 generals — a 
move which observers interpreted as a 
method of neutralizing possible con- 
spiracies within the general staff while 
co-opting discontented junior officers 
through promotions. His recent moves 
have been a mixture of pleading with 
and threatening the U.S. On the one 
hand, he has speeded up the “institu- 
tionalization” of his fraudulently 
elected National Assembly to meet a 
major U.S. concern: that there would 
in fact be a “Legislative Body” to 
ratify any new treaty on the U.S. bases. 
On the other, daughter Imee has 
publicly called for the withdrawal of 
the bases. Lately, First Lady Imelda 
has alternately denounced “CIA plot- 
ting” and begged for continued U.S. 
support from skeptical congresspeople 
in Washington. 

Observers of the Philippines are 
justifiably wary of coup stories. 
However, the depth of conviction 
around this particular one among 
reliable sources in Manila, coupled 
with the buzz of activity around a 
“happening” in elite opposition circles 
in the U.S., indicates at least that even 
if they have not yet made a decision, 
influential elements within the U.S. 
government are now seriously con- 
sidering replacing Marcos and com- 
municating more intensely with the 

[continued on inside front] 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Too Much Graphics/LNS TOP LEFT: A "Dykes and Tykes" float at the 

New York City Gay Pride demonstration, 

June 25, 1978. 

Anti-gay "save our children" campaigns 
. ■ notwithstanding, many children are raised^ 
by lesbian mothers and gay fathers. Lesbian 
mothers in particular face constant threat 
of losing custody of their children in the , 
courts, when ex-husbands challenge their 
right to the children- because of their 
sexual orientation » 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
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MIDDLE RIGHT 
CREDIT: BACABI/ 
NO ON 6/ LNS 
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MIDDLE: From a Gay Rights 

Rally in Eureka, California, 
9/24/77 

CREDIT: Cheri Strong/LNS 
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MIDDLE LEFT: This photo of Anita 

Bryant and Cal . state Sen. Briggs 
appears in an 8-page, red-white- 
: : § 4 ~ blue leaflet pub 1 i shed by 
California Save Our Children as a 
supplement to the Eureka Times 
Standard last spring. Decrying 
"MORAL DECAY" in large red and 
black headlines, it calls on "nor- 
mal, Decent Californians" to sign 
a petition for what is now on the 
November ballot as Proposition 6/ 
or The Briggs Initiative -- a 
measure outlawing gay workers in 
public schools. 

Money for the initiative campaign 
comes from the Bryant organization, 
and right-wing figures and organi- 
zations like fundraiser Richard 
Viguerie, Joseph Coors, Phyllis 
Shafly and L.A.P.D. Chief Ed DaMs. 
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BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: 

Too Much Graphics/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT : Gene Allen Suchms/ 

Harrisburg Monthly News/LNS 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 


TOP LEFT CREDIT: FC/CUP/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 6 
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MIDDLE LEFT CREDIT: ComeUnity 
News/CPS/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 
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BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: 
Peg Averill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 
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BOTTOM LEFT 6 Over 300 demonstrators 
marched to the White House Septem- 
ber 18 1978 to protest against 
the new wave of repression 
launched by the Somoza dictator- 
ship. Earlier in the day, the 
Nicaraguan Solidarity Committee 
(WANSO) chained the doors of the 
Nicaraguan Embassy declaring it 
"closed by the orders of the 
Nicaraguan people." 

CREDIT : Rafael Mol inero/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 6 
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